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OMPLAINTS ARE BEING made about the size of our new paper money ; 
C some calling the new bills cigar coupons, and so on. As they are smaller 
in size they must be lighter in weight so we should be able to carry more of 
them. It seems to me there should nct be any complaint about their size or 
their looks and our.only concern should be as to how we can earn or get more 
of them. It makes no difference to us what Uncle Sam uses for money just 
so long as he stands back of it, for then we miy be assured it is good. There- 
fore let us not lose any sleep over the new bills and the change will not cause 
us any suffering. 
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HE ILLINOIS State Federation of Labor will hold its forty-seventh 

convention on September 9th, at Rock Island. This State Federation is 
one of the largest, if not the largest, in this country. Our local unions 
throughout the state are affiliated and practically all of them send their 
full quota of delegates to the convention. Robert G. Fitchie, who is presi- 
dent of our largest union of Milk Wagon Drivers, Local No. 753. of Chicago, 
is first vice-president of the federation and has been on the executive board 
for many years. 
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ENERAL SECRETARY-TREASURER Thomas L. Hughes while on 

his recent trip to the Pacific coast attended many meetings of our 
locals in that section of the country. The Teamsters’ and Chauffeurs’ Joint 
Council of San Francisco gave a banquet for him. In Oakland the milk wagon 
drivers gave a dinner for him and there was a very large meeting of their 
membership. He also visited our local unions in the different cities on his 
way up to Seattle, where he also attended the meetings of our locals. The 
entertainment in Seattle was the very best as it was during our convention 
in that city, as can be vouched for by those who were present and.who surely 
remember Dave Beck saying, “You haven’t seen anything:.yet,” when they 
had been entertaining the delegates in a splendid manner for over a week. | 
All members were glad to see Brother Hughes and no doubt much good for . 
the organization will result from his visit. A hurried trip had to be made 


back to the office, otherwise many other locals would have seen him at their © 


meetings. He reports wonderful success all along the line he visited. 
= i, ya 


HE BOYS IN St. Louis who remained in the air in their plane for more 

than 420 hours could work that long hauling a load over the road on a 
truck and the employers would never think they were even entitled to their 
hotel expenses. Some of the truckmen who do over-the-road hauling might 
do well to try to hire them. Of course there would be some little difference 
in the pay, because the boys in the air received something like twenty-five to 
thirty thousand dollars just for extras and overtime. Overtime is the one 
thing in union agreements which the non-union truckmen do not like to pay. 
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Some Expert Testimony on 
Poverty 

Why are men poor? The cynic has 
several stock replies: They are lazy; 
they drink too much, they lack ability 
to get on in the world. 

Joseph H. Fink, secretary of the 
housing committee of the Bureau of 
Charities, a social worker of many 
years’ standing who could easily quali- 
fy as an “expert” on any matter touch- 
ing the city’s unfortunates, does not 
agree with the cynic. 

“While New York is the financial 
center of the world,” he said in a radio 
address recently, “there is much pov- 
erty, misery and want among us. In 
the rear of the banks of Wall Street 
are people living in squalor and want, 
unable to provide the barest necessi- 
ties of life for their families. 

“The condition in which these peo- 
ple find themselves is not due to indo- 
lence nor drink; but largely to illness, 
unemployment, or the death of the 
principal provider. Poverty is not pe- 
culiar to any particular class, but has 
affected all. The majority of appli- 
cants for relief are native-born Ameri- 
cans.” 

In other words, the majority of 
those who are down and out are in that 
unhappy plight not because they de- 
serve to be, but because they can’t 
help themselves. The chief causes of 
poverty are beyond their control. But 
those causes are not beyond the con- 
trol of society at large. 

The industrial machine of America 
can produce enough to give everyone 
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the necessities, comforts and even the 
luxuries of life. The whole problem is 
one of distribution. If we have brains 
enough and character enough. we can 
solve it.—Labor. 


New Viewpoints Slowly 
Accepted 


The management of a large oil-pro- 
ducing corporation denies that they 
contemplate a price war. 

“We do not favor price-cutting, for 
it is uneconomic,” these business men 
truthfully declare. 

But note the different attitude when 
wage workers organize to check the 
same uneconomic practice. Then we 
must listen to lectures on the “law of 
supply and demand,” and “conspira- 
cies that interfere with interstate 
commerce.” 

The reason for this two-sided posi- 
tion is apparent to any observing per- 
son, but organized labor must continu- 
ally agitate and educate to weaken the 
foundation of profitable prejudice. 

To change a fixed belief is never 
easy, for the will has to be persuaded 
as well as the understanding. 

Every intrenched and prosperous 
abuse resists change that will only 
yield to persistent protest and agita- 
tion.—News Letter. 


America’s Prosperity is “Myth” 


San Francisco.—America’s prosper- 
ity, as reported by President Hoover’s 
committee on economics, was declared 
a “myth” by Mrs. Daisy Worthington 
Worcester, University of California 
economics lecturer, in an address to 
the National Conference of Social 
Work. 

Mrs. Worcester told the conference 
that this “myth, if believed, will lead 
to inevitable catastrophe.” America’s 
prosperity, she declared, is prosperity 
for only twenty-four per cent of the 
American people and this percentage 
“owns all the wealth of this country.” 


“America has piled up wealth equa: 
to $400,000,000,000 and an annual in- 
come of $89,000,000,000,” Mrs. Wor- 
cester continued. “Yet in the time this 
wealth has been accumulating, public 
charities have increased their expen- 
ditures 132 per cent. The nation’s vas! 
income of $89,000,000,000, if equall) 
distributed, would give each man. 
woman and child $745 a year. Instead. 
we find that forty-three per cent of the 
total income goes to capital, ten per 
cent to salaries and thirty-eight per 
cent to wages.”—News Letter. 





Lead Poisoning is Harder to 
Cure Than Prevent 


Washington.—It is easier to pre- 
vent lead poisoning than to cure this 
affliction, says the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service. 

Lead poisoning is widespread and is 
one of the problems of industrial hy- 
giene. The principal industries anc 
trades listed by the bureau in whic} 
workers are exposed to lead are: Leac 
mining, smelting and refining; the 
manufacture of paint, storage batter. 
ies, glazes, enamel, glass, rubber, var 
nish, pottery, plumbing, aniline dyes 
putty, printers’ ink and the refining o! 
linseed oil. Printers, painters, com- 
mercial and mechanical artists, pot- 
tery decorators, plumbers and work- 
ers on lead telegraph and telephone 
cables and in metallurgy are exposec 
to lead poisoning. 

“All persons do not react to lead in 
the same manner.” the Public Health 
Service states. “Some are much more 
susceptible than others and children 
are more easily affected than adults 
Cases have been reported of infants 
being poisoned from paint ingestec 
while gnawing on their cribs. 

“If the amount of lead is insufficient 
to produce acute poisoning and the 
worker continues in the occupation 
offering exposure he will develop lead 
poisoning in a chronic form, which is 
more serious and harder to overcome 
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than the acute condition. A person 
who is absorbing lead poisoning grad- 
ually is obviously more susceptible to 
other illness because of his lowered 
resistance. The nervous system in gen- 
eral is affected. In the absorption of 
lead before acute poisoning takes 
place, the patient frequently com- 
plains of nervousness, insomnia and 
neuritis. 

“Lead is eliminated from the body 
principally by the kidneys and intes- 
tines. A very important thing to re- 
member in exposure to lead is its stor- 
age in the bones. While lead is stored 
in the bones, it apparently does not 
produce any harm. The body, however, 
makes an effort to relieve itself of this 
poison, and, as a consequence, small 
amounts of it are eliminated long after 
exposure to lead has ceased. 

“Persons who have been exposed to 
lead should avoid constipation and 
otherwise aid elimination in every 
way. The saline purgatives are of par- 
ticular value in removing lead, and the 
diet should be rich in calcium (ce- 
reals) and vitamins (certain leafy 
vegetables) .”—News Letter. 


Five-Day Week is Certainty 

The five-day week or its equivalent 
is ahead of us. 

The productive capacity of machin- 
ery has advanced faster than con- 
sumption and we are still up against 
the proposition of over-production 
with all that it means in the way of 
accumulated stocks, competition to 
get rid of surplus stocks and the con- 
sequent lowering of prices to a point 
where there is no profit to the manu- 
facturer—and usually a loss. 

I have a policy in mind which is 
somewhat radical, but I have no doubt 
we will ultimately come to it and, when 
we do, it will probably be through the 
shortsightedness of mill owners in not 
taking the first step. They will prob- 
ably wait until labor organizations de- 
mand the change and then there will 
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be a fight, which will not only be un- 
pleasant and expensive, but ultimately 
the point will be conceded. 

It would be a good plan for cotton 
mills, principally those making sta- 
ples, either to run on a five-day 
week or a five and one-half day week, 
as at present, with the hours of a five- 
day week. At the same time the opera- 
tors would receive the same amount of 
money as at present. This would mean 
an increase in wages of ten per cent 
for the number of hours run, but no 
increase so far as the weekly pay is 
concerned. 

We are ultimately coming to such a 
plan and it would be much better for 
the manufacturer to “take the bull by 
the horns” and show a little vision and 
not leave it for labor to make the de- 
mand.—Walter B. Levett. 





Employers’ Pensions New 
Peonage 


About two-thirds of the industrial 
pension plans surveyed by the Penn- 
sylvania Old Age Commission have no 
funds set aside for the payment of 
pensions. The companies simply make 
payments out of current income. 
Nearly all of them are good will prom- 
ises which can be terminated by the 
company through merger, going out 
of business and in many cases simply 
by a company decision. 

The cost of pensions maintained by 
some of the strongest and largest con- 
cerns are becoming so burdensome 
that many are forced to alter, reduce 
and abolish their promised disburse- 
ments. 

Practically all of the pension plans 
surveyed by the Pennsylvania com- 
mission included in their rules a num- 
ber of conditions which materially 
limit the ability of the average em- 
ploye to qualify for a pension and 
which also makes it possible to use 
the existence of the pension system 
as a means of enforcing plant disci- 
pline. 
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Several allow the board of directors 
to suspend or terminate pensions if 
in their judgment the conduct of the 
pensioner may seem unworthy. Oth- 
ers state that employes going on 
strike or ceasing work when their 
services are required will not be eli- 
gible for pensions. One company rules 
that in case of a strike the time pre- 
viously employed shall be divided by 
two, thus cutting down the amount of 
the pension or postponing the date of 
retirement. Several firms forbid mar- 
riage to certain of their employes un- 
der certain conditions under penalty 
of forfeiting pension rights. Little 
wonder that Justice Brandeis has 
called industrial pensions the new pe- 
onage.—Prof. Emerson P. Schmidt, 
University of Oregon. 





Business Men Back Wage Cuts 


San Francisco.—Business in this 
city has reached a low ebb, and if 
present conditions continue, mer- 
chants declare they will have to close 
their establishments or move else- 
where. 

“Increase of local pay rolls’ was 
urged as the only remedy, at a meeting 
of merchants. A committee is asking 
employers to adopt this plan. 

These business men are reaping 
what they sowed when they aided the 
anti-union industrial association in an 
effort to disrupt the building trades 
unions and establish wage scales one 
dollar to four dollars a day lower than 
in other cities. 

Many of these merchants contribu- 
ted money and gave moral support to 
the association’s “imperial wage 
board” and an anti-union system 
which is called the “American plan.” 

The association established a “‘per- 
mit system” whereby contractors and 
builders could not secure material un- 
less they proved that they did not 
employ union labor. Banking interests 
and other influential elements in the 
business world supported this move- 
ment that now brings protests from 


men who refuse to acknowledge their 
responsibility for deplorable condi- 
tions. 

“Organized Labor,” official paper of 
the state and local building trades 
councils, suggests that the business 
men have the remedy in their own 
hands. They are advised to put the 
anti-union, low-wage industrial asso- 
ciation out of business by withdraw- 
ing support from this trouble-breed- 
ing group. 

“Without money, the association 
will cease to function, because the only 
reason officers of this association con- 
tinue on the job is the enormous sala- 
ries paid them,” says the labor paper. 

“With the industrial association 
eliminated, labor and employers can 
get together and through collective 
bargaining wages in this city will be 
brought up to standards in other large 
cities.”,—News Letter. 





U.S. Steel Profits at Peace-Time 
Peak 


New York. — The steel trust 
smashed all peace-time profit records 
during April, May and June of this 
year. 

Net earnings were $71,995,461, 
bringing the total for the first six 
months of this year up to $132,100,- 
842. This is equivalent to $11.72 a 
share. 

These profits even amaze Wall 
Street, that is accustomed to record 
earnings. It is estimated that the 
trust’s profits for the entire year will 
exceed $280,000,000. 

Steel trust common stock recently 
sold in Wall Street for $215.50 a 
share. This was the equivalent of 
$301.20 a share for old stock that 
could be bought five years ago for 
less than $100 a share. The advance 
since that time is more than two 
hundred per cent. This is what is re- 
ferred to in Wall Street as “a fair 
return on investment.”—N e w s 
Letter. 
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Middle-A ged Workers Forced 


Into Idleness 


San Francisco.—Middle-aged work- 
ers are forced into the unemployed 
ranks, according to Will J. French, 
head of the State Department of In- 
dustrial Relations. 

“The tendency to more and more 
lower age limits is adding to the ranks 
of idle wage earners,” said Mr. 
French. “These workers are nearly all 
capable of doing useful work and they 
have an experience that time alone can 
give.” 

The Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions will hold conferences with em- 
ployers and employes in one or more 
of the state’s industries where the age 
question is acute.—News Letter. 





Old-Age Pensions No 45-Y ear 
Remedy 


San Francisco.—Old-age pensions 
will not solve the problem of workers 
who are forced into idleness because 
of the age limit in industry, said Miss 
Esther de Turbeville of the State De- 
partment of Social Welfare. 

“A longer life period and a shorter 
work period have brought about the 
ironical result of a longer stretch of 
old-age dependency,” said Miss de 
Turbeville. 

“No longer is the hoary head a 
crown of glory, but rather a liability. 
Employment offices do not care to reg- 
ister men and women past middle age. 
Some of these men are trained work- 
ers and their years of experience, 
which should render them more valu- 
able in industry, is counted against 
them. 

“So serious has the increase in the 
number of aged dependents become 
that social workers in this state are 
seeking ways and means to meet the 
problem. A special department for old 
people asking for odd jobs was created 
in this city. This department is known 
as the ‘hourly service bureau’ because 


workers are paid by the hour for 
gardening, house cleaning, sewing or 
other work. An analysis made of one 
hundred applicants showed that age 
was their chief handicap.” 

Miss de Turbeville said that the 
California old-age pension law, which 
becomes effective the first of next 
year, will not solve this problem as 
the pension will only be paid to those 
who are seventy years of age and over 
and who have been residents of Cali- 
fornia for fifteen years.—News Let- 
ter. 





Kernel of Injunction 


A Portland, Oregon, judge refused 
to issue an injunction on ex parte tes- 
timony and ordered that organized 
workers be heard before he signed the 
writ. 

This may be considered an impor- 
tant change in procedure, but one-man 
government remains a substitute for 
government by law. 

The labor injunction is not issued to 
“stop violence,” although employers’ 
attorneys make contrary claims. They 
know this is a police function. 

The injunction is intended to stop 
interference with patronage prospec- 
tive profits and good will. These are 
classed as “a property right” and the 
underlying purpose of equity courts 
is to protect this alleged “property.” 

This wrongful classification makes 
it possible for the equity court to 
throw every governmental resource 
on the side of strike-breaking em- 
ployers. 

The equity judge may permit work- 
ers to be heard before he issues the 
order, but this is a detail. The power 
of the court remains unchallenged. He 
can be gracious, and insist that both 
sides be heard, but he maintains his 
usurpation. He does not touch the ker- 
nel of the labor injunction. 

As long as good will and patronage 
are classed as “property,” rather than 
a personal right inherent in each in- 
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dividual, the injunction evil will con- 
tinue. 

The Shipstead anti-injunction bill 
would take these personal rights out 
of the property classification and rein- 
state the equity process, as originally 
used.—News Letter. 





Governor Angry at Workers 

New York.—Governor John G. 
Richards of South Carolina is “in- 
sulted” because trade unionists dared 
ask him to protect life in that state. 

George L. Googe and John E. Peele, 
representatives of A. F. of L. and 
United Textile Workers, were driven 
out of Ware Shoals in that state by a 
mob and Thos. F. McMahon, president 
United Textile Workers, called on the 
governor to protect life, end mob vio- 
lence and enforce the Constitution. 

The governor was so shocked—at 
the request, not the mobbing—that 
he forwarded this answer to President 
McMahon: 

“Your impertinent, threatening tel- 
egram addressed to the Governor of 
South Carolina has been received and 
[ wish to assure you that your com- 
munication will receive only such con- 
sideration as communications of its 
character deserve.” 

President McMahon refused to be 
awed by the Southern executive and 
rushed this reply to Governor Rich- 
ards: 

“Your telegram in reply to my de- 
mand for proper protection for labor 
organizers reads to us very much like 
an open incitement to lynch law. The 
abusive tone of your telegram indi- 
cates that you must realize that the 
police of South Carolina are absolutely 
in error in permitting armed mobs to 
force representatives of the A. F. of 
L. and the United Textile Workers of 
America to cease legitimate labor 
union activities in Ware Shoals. Mili- 
tia were promptly called out to over- 
awe strikers, but your armed forces 
were apparently completely helpless 
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when corporation thugs were threat 
ening the lives of those who are lead- 
ing these strikers. 

“No state executive who under- 
stood his duty as upholder of law and 
order for all classes of citizens would 
assume the attitude you have taken i: 


: this instance. You should welcome « 


demand from American citizens that 
the Constitution should be lived up to 
You should be proud of the privilege 
of being able to assume a personal re- 
sponsibility for protecting the safety 
and rights of all citizens in South Car- 
olina. We warmly resent your descrip- 
tion of our telegram as ‘impertinent’ 
and ‘threatening.’ 

“We have given our organizers and 
representatives instructions to return 
to Ware Shoals and to take precau- 
tions to protect themselves against 
lawless persons until the state itself 
shall come to its senses and provide 
full and adequate protection. 

“We again reiterate the demand 
made in our telegram of July 12.” - 
News Letter. 


Edgerton Alarmed at Union 
Increase 


Nashville, Tenn.—John E. Edger- 
ton, president of the anti-union Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
is beginning to use his reasoning fac- 
ulties. 

Mr. Edgerton is also main spoke in 
the Tennessee Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and he views with alarm the 
growing sweep of trade unionism. 

He has called on his members te 
pray that this tidal wave may be 
checked, but the piety section of his 
brethren report no results. He now 
hints that there may be natural causes 
for trade unionism. 

In a letter to members of his state 
organization, Mr. Edgerton timidly 
suggests: 

“We must keep in mind that some- 
times it is the negligence of employer: 
upon which the agitators and self-con 
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stituted reformers of industry feed.” 

Mr. Edgerton has no desire, how- 
ever, to establish himself as a model 
employer, or to remove the cause for 
trade unionism. He attempts to be all 
things to all men, while holding fast te 
the principle of anti-unionism, or anti- 
collective bargaining. He says: 

“Another type of employer who is 
quite as much a hazard to industry 
is one who has persuaded himself that 
he is a model and that his conduct and 
methods are very superior to those of 
all other employers.” 

Mr. Edgerton uses several hundred 
words in his lecture to employers to 
be crafty and discreet in enforcing 
their anti-union policy. The old de- 
fiant tone is missing, and the screed 
is a confession of one who is thorough- 
ly alarmed.—News Letter. 


Conscription Plan Worked Out 
by Army 


Washington.—Legislation that will 
give dictatorial powers to the Presi- 
dent in war time is being prepared by 
the general staff of the army and will 
be presented to Congress when it con- 
venes in regular session, the first Mon- 
day in December. 

The legislation, it is stated, will give 
the Chief Executive power to fix 
prices, to direct factories as to what 
class of goods they should produce and 
to compel labor to work for a fixed 
price. 

Secretary of War Good is commit- 
ted to the conscription of labor, but 
it is not proposed to conscript prop- 
erty. In that case property will be used 
by the government and a “fair price”’ 
allowed. It is claimed that the taxing 
power of Congress will suffice to con- 
script money. 

The Chief Executive now has more 
power in war time than is generally 
realized. Under section 120 of the Na- 
tional Defense Act the President, in 
time of war or when war is imminent, 
is empowered to place an order with 


any individual firm or concern for 
“such product or material as may be 
required.” Compliance with such or- 
der is obligatory. Failure by the owner 
of the plant to comply with the order 
can result in seizure of the plant by 
the government and imprisonment of 
the owner for not more than three 
years and a fine of $50,000. 

Such refusal would hardly be pos- 
sible, however, as the owner’s persona] 
liberty is not affected, and he would 
be paid for his commodities by the 
government. 

This procedure differs when work- 
ers are conscripted; they are told 
where to work at a wage set by the 
President. In one case inanimate 
things are seized, and in the other 
case human beings are controlled. 

—News Letter. 


Maps Census Plan to Count 
Jobless i 


Washington.—A conference at the 
Department of Commerce called to 
discuss plans for the census of unem- 
ployment agreed to refer the many 
suggestions to a small executive group 
that will be appointed by Secretary of 
Commerce Lamont. Employers, rep- 
resentatives of A. F. of L. and farm 


organizations attended the confer- 
ence. 
Just what constitutes unemploy- 


ment was one theme of discussion. A 
tentative suggestion that had been 
offered to the conference was that an 
unemployed individual who usually is 
employed for wages or salary, who is 
out of work, physically able to work, 
willing to work or looking for work. 
There were other correlated questions 
like those of employes laid off, part- 
time workers and workers on strike or 
under lockout or on make-shift jobs 
for lack of regular employment. 

The case of miners was one of many 
cited. These workers live in areas 
where some may never again find full-. 
time employment at their specialized 
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line of work. Whether such miners 
shall be classed as unemployed will be 
one of the questions referred to the 
special committee. 

It has been estimated, according to 
the Department of Commerce, that 
there are between 1,500,000 and 
8,000,000 persons unemployed. Pre- 
cise figures would be valuable in con- 
sideration of problems affecting in- 
dustry.—News Letter. 





Science 1s Winning Over Cancer 
Scourge 


Portland, Ore.—An optimistic note 
was sounded by Dr. James C. Masson 
of the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., 
in an address to the American Medical 
Association on the war against cancer. 

“If it were possible to ascertain the 
number of cases of cancer throughout 
the country, the number of successful 
operations and the number of deaths 
prevented,” said Dr. Masson, “the evi- 
dence most conclusively would sup- 
port the conviction that the control of 
cancer is being realized to an increas- 
ing extent.”—News Letter. 


Federal Injunction “Runs” 
Street Cars 


New Orleans.—A Federal injunc- 
tion has placed the United States Gov- 
ernment against striking street car 
employes. The workers are supported 
by practically the entire city in a fight 
to maintain their union and secure liv- 
ing conditions. 

New York bondholders, who hold a 
mortgage on the property, assured the 
local federal court that the strike was 
liable to affect their holdings, and now 
every power at the command of the 
government is at the disposal of the 
United States marshal. 

The company refuses to arbitrate 
or meet representatives of the work- 
ers. A company “union” and the right 
to set wages is the employer’s objec- 
tive. The court has thrown the ma- 


chinery of government on their side. 

The company is giving wide pub- 
licity to an alleged ruling by the at- 
torney general that imported strike 
breakers may carry firearms “provid- 
ed the firearms are not concealed.” 

“This constitutes a threat directed 
at the people of New Orleans by the 
Public Service Company,” declares the 
Federationist, published by organized 
labor. 

“This is the public service way of 
telling citizens they will be shot down 
by imported gunmen if the latter de- 
sire to exercise their trigger fingers.” 
—News Letter. 





Allen-A in Ananias Club 


The Allen-A Hosiery Company of 
Kenosha is an A-1 prospect for the 
Ananias Club. 

This concern has warred on union 
hosiery workers for nearly two years 
and insist that production is normai. 

It now calls on the Wisconsin State 
Tax Commission to allow it exemp- 
tions that total $667,661.06 because 
of the strike. One of the items is $118,- 
000 “due to decreased production of 
full-fashioned hosiery.” 

Another item of $321,573.47 is for 
“loss on purchased full-fashioned ho- 
siery.” 

Legal expenses total $42,310.04; 
wages to instruct strike breakers to- 
tal $64,891.73 and transporting strike 
breakers, $8,611.73. 

The Allen-A overlooked the truth 
either when they said production was 
normal or when they asked for tax 
exemptions. 

They can’t be right in both cases 
and the Ananias Club appears to be 
due for a distinguished increase in 
membership.—News Letter. 








Truth never yet fell dead in the 
streets; it has such affinity with the 
soul of man, the seed however broad- 
cast will catch somewhere and pro- 
duce its hundredfold.—Parker. 
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EDITORIAL 


By J. M. GILLESPIE 








N EXT MONTH, OCTOBER, the convention of the American Federation of 
Labor will be held in Toronto, Canada. The General President, D. J. Tobin, 
and General Secretary-Treasurer, Thomas L. Hughes, will be in attendance. 
They will be away from the office for two or three weeks, but will ke in touch 
every day with the affairs of the general office and the business of the organ- 
ization. 

There is plenty of business coming up at the convention which, at all 
times, needs careful attention, due to the fact that our craft comes in close 
touch and has business relations with practically every trade and calling in 
nearly every line of industry. Because of this close contact with other trades 
some organizations seem always to be encroaching upon our jurisdiction. 

Important legislative matters seem to be coming up more frequently 
from year to year. Many of our members never give such matters a thought 
until they become laws and affect them in some way. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has done excellent work in preventing bills adverse to Labor 
being enacted into laws, and which would have greatly hampered the prog- 
ress of the workers of our country. 

This same kind of work is being done by the Trades and Labor Congress 


of Canada. 
TT ST 


A T THE MEETING of Governors held in Connecticut recently, the usual 
business was taken up and in addition Mr. Wickersham made a report in 
regard to state rights pertaining to the Volstead Act. 

It could very easily be seen from the statements made by some of the 
Governors that they still believed in playing safe while in the political 
arena, not wishing to hurt the feelings of the so-called dry vote. It makes no 
difference to some politicians who loses his rights or his life so long as they 
can stay on the band wagon. With all the crime now going on among the 
young and the old resulting, as it is claimed, from the present dry law it does 
seem as though a change should be made which might help bring back that 
respect for our laws which seems to have been lost. 

Only a short time ago one of the leading officers of a bone dry state, 
during the illness of one of the merhbers of his family, learned that a little 
liquor might be the means of helping the patient, so he, or his friends, found 
a way that he might get it. Show me the man with red blood in his veins 
who would not take a chance under the same circumstances. If liquor is 
used for medicinal purposes in one state and is found good, it should be good 
medicine in every state in the Union. At any rate, the states that want it for 
medicinal purposes should also have the right to say whether it shall be 
whisky, wine, beer, ale or porter, as they were all prescribed by doctors 
before the Eighteenth Amendment went into effect. 

If the same amount of money was used to regulate liquor and how it 
should be handled as is being spent in trying to enforce Prohibition, there 
would never have been any need to make the drastic change caused by the 
Eighteenth Amendment and our whole country would be far better off 
today than it is. 





a 
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If Canada, our neighbor, can regulate it with success, so could the good 
old U.S. A. 

Regardless of the merits of the letter, no doubt both sides—the wets 
and the drys—will try to interpret what Mr. Wickersham had to say to cor- 
respond or agree with their side or with their views on the liquor question. 


Ty Ty 


W iran THE LAST few years the different fraternal organizations have 
had a movement on foot, the intention of which is to guard and more care- 
fully protect the boys and girls who will be the men and women of tomorrow. 
The work, of course, will apply to the youngsters who get into trouble and 
fall into the hands of the police and who are tried before the judge in juvenile 
court. 

I think about all large cities now have a juvenile court, but small cities 
and towns have special days on which juvenile cases are heard. Too often 
when cases of youngsters of this kind come up in court, with no one in court 
to say a good word for the boy or girl, as the case may be, the father and 
mother not having any funds or not knowing any one with influence who 
they might ask to help, the judge, through no fault of his, must, on the 
evidence submitted, sentence the youngster. Just the minute he enters the 
reform school his spirit is broken and later on when reading the story of 
some hardened criminal, it comes out that he learned how to do the 
things that are wrong in the first institution to which he was sent. 

Many of these boys and girls live in crowded districts, must play on 
the street and do not have any of the good things which children like. 
Their parents usually are hard working people, struggling to make both 
ends meet and cannot afford to do what they would like to do for their 
children. Of course there are cases where even with the splendid home 
training they received, when temptation comes their way they fall by the 
wayside, forgetting the teaching and advice given them by their parents. 

Any mother or father who has had from one to six children and has 
brought them up to womanhood and manhood without trouble, has not only 
had to be ever watchful and careful, but combined with their care was a 
lot of good luck, for which they should be thankful. 

One of the best systems for correction in matters of this kind is pro- 
bation—real probation—where the cases are followed up and the child knows 
that he is being looked after by some one other than his parents. After be- 
ing arrested there is always a certain amount of fear on the part of the 
child about being sent away to some institution or place of correction, but 
where real probation is practiced it helps them grow up better men and 
women. 

If trouble of this kind has overtaken the family of any member 
reading this little article, just go talk to the probation officer in his office, or 
in the court room, and you will, as a rule, find a friend who is willing to 
help with the court. 

A great deal of probation work is carried on by associations that are 
supported by contributions received from people who are able to contribute 
and want to help and are interested in starting the boy or girl on the right 
road. : 

The business representative of your husband’s local can render help in 
eases of this kind and is always ready and willing to do so. Our union, as a 
whole, is organized to help keep happiness in the homes of the workers. 
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Tae LABOR MOVEMENT of New Orleans used very good judgment when it 
voted recently not to go out on a sympathetic strike with the street car men, 
who are fighting for a betterment of their working conditions. Strikes of 
that kind usually result in helping to defeat the union making the fight as 
with the other workers out all chances for obtaining sufficient funds with 
which to carry on the strike or lockout are taken away. When it comes to 
ealling out all the workers in a city there is not much chance to win. 

To call a strike against one job or plant and have all the men lay 
down their tools is entirely different and the workers are more liable to win 
out in a strike of that kind. 

The New Orleans Labor Movement placed an assessment of five per cent 
of the wages of each member which is to be given the street car men until a 
settlement is reached. This coupled with their previous action, which was, 
that they would not ride with strike-breakers, will do much more good for 
the men on strike and for unionism as a whole than any sympathetic strike 
that might be called. 

Unthinking people, when a large strike is on, have a lot to say about 
tying up the entire industry of the city, but to do so would mean starvation 
for all concerned and even if the strike was won it could hardly be considered 
a victory after all that suffering. 

i 

Dw YOU EVER stop to think of the many changes that are occurring almost 
daily in our line of work? For instance, when you talk with a coal dealer 
he tells you that the oil burner is hurting his business. The ice dealer tells 
you to just look at the electric and gas refrigerators that are being installed 
in the homes today. The laundry owner has his troubles with the washing 
machine his competitor. These conditions, and others, are the reasons why 
increases in wages cannot be given at this time, at least, that is the excuse 
given by the employers. 

While the outlook at the present time may not be a happy one for those 
engaged in the above lines of business, yet we feel sure that there will always 
be ice and coal to haul, in some form, and that laundries will continue to 
exist and do business, at least, during our time, and perhaps for a long time 
after we are gone. 

Machinery introduced into our trade will simply take its normal place 
in our industry just the same as it has in other lines of business, so I would 
advise our membership not to lose any sleep over it. 

The automobile is needed very much in some lines of our work and so 
is the old horse on the route, that starts when he hears your step. No auto- 
mobile has yet been made—and perhaps never will be—that can do that. 


rT FT 





Warn SICKNESS or something else goes wrong, or the worker of the 
family has not had steady employment during the year, that family is usually 
up against it good and hard and the head of the house naturally looks 
around for some way in which to obtain money to tide him over this period 
of illness or unemployment. As a last resort, and noticing the big advertise- 
ments of the loan brokers—sometimes referred to as loan sharks—he goes 
to them for money. 

Once in their grip he finds himself in worse luck than before because of 
the large amount he is compelled to pay as interest on what he has borrowed. 
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Many times the worker learns when he has paid back the amount borrowed, 
that in reality he has paid three times the amount borrowed in the first place. 

In some states laws have been passed limiting the amount that may be 
collected as interest. They are also compelled to take out a license to do 
business in the state and in some cities they have a commissioner who looks 
after any infringement on the law. This, of course, has made it better for 
those who have had to borrow money in that way. 

Today, there is a new way of getting large returns on loans, especially 
in the automobile business, if your credit is good, and they investigate that 
very carefully. They will, for instance, finance your machine, you pay so 
much down and they will do the rest. You must pay out your loan in twelve 
months, or less time, if you can. They charge you for the insurance—fire 
and theft—and then on a small loan you will pay them about 2214 per cent 
interest. 

Now, of course, most people when they decide they want to buy an 
automobile, pay little attention to the amount they are charged for the loan. 
On the other hand, if they could get someone to stand good for their note at 
some bank they could borrow the money at the bank and not have to pay 
more than six or seven per cent interest, and surely if a man’s credit is 
good enough for some finance company, it should be good enough for the 
bank and the bank would take the note if properly endorsed by some 
responsible party. 

Practically all big business concerns do business through their bankers 
and if they had to pay anything like 2214 per cent interest they would just 
go out of business in a short time. So if you are planning getting a car, look 
around first and see what you can do so you may not have to pay this high 
rate of interest to any company or person. It will not do any harm to try 
even if you don’t succeed. 

TOT F 


W ITH THE MERGERS which are taking place almost every day, one wonders 
what is to become of the men who are holding executive positions with the 
many companies that are being merged. 

At the rate this merger business has been going on, we may, in the very 
near future, have some of those officials as competitors for our jobs of driv- 
ing trucks. Certainly all of them will not be in a position to retire for the 
rest of their lives. Even some of our statesmen are becoming alarmed over 
these mergers and say something must be done or the whole country will 
suffer in the long run. 

vv, 


On SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS when the weather is fair there can be seen 
in the shady spots throughout the country, at the ocean, the river and the 
lake fronts and along the banks of the creeks, happy families enjoying them- 
selves, the children romping and playing around, or perhaps swimming, 
with all later on sitting down to enjoy their basket dinner—all in the great 
outdoors. What could be better for the health of the people of our nation? 

Automobiles have been a great help in enjoyment of this kind. Some 
years ago the people had to depend on the street car—and some still have 
to use the street car—to reach places of amusement. More people do these 
things now and spend more time in the open because they are better in- 
formed on health matters and what is good for both themselves and their 
children. 
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While the head of the family may not get a vacation with pay, he can 
arrange for week-end trips because more money in the envelope on pay day 
makes this possible. 

All the credit for these new comforts and pleasures now enjoyed by the 
working people belongs to Labor Unions as they blazed the way to happiness 
for the toilers and if all who are eligible to membership would join far 
greater work could be done in a shorter space of time. 

Never forget your obligation to your union, that is, that you will help 
one another and strive to strengthen our union. 


TTT 


Tue STREET CAR STRIKE in New Orleans, which tied up the system com- 
pletely for six or seven days, had its regular run to the court house for “Old 
Boy Injunction” which was granted temporarily; with the newspapers 
carrying the statements that United States deputy marshals would be 
called out to man the cars and protect the property; that the Governor 
would declare martial law, and so on. 

Peace meetings were held almost every day but nothing was ac- 
complished. Why? We have heard that the company wants a union of its 
own, so in the meantime the public may walk or spend its money riding in 
some other conveyance in order to get to their work and places of business. 

In cases of this kind it would be well if the cities owned their own 
street car systems or that said companies were under state regulation. 
Either arrangement would go a long way towards putting a stop to strikes 
and lockouts in public service of this kind which would be a great relief 
to the men on strike and to the public in general. 

There can be seen on all street cars passing along the streets today ad- 
vertisements reading: “Ride the Street Car,” “Spend your car fare in your 
home city,” etc. One strike of the kind now going on in New Orleans kills all 
of the company’s advertising and teaches the people how to get to and from 
work without the services of the street car company. 


TTT 


T HE BIG MAIL ORDER houses seem to be finding out that in every city there is 
a class of people who can’t wait to shop by mail, and, therefore, to get that 
business they are branching out on the chain-store plan all over the country. 

If this revolution in business continues it won’t be long until they 
discover a way to shop while you sleep, if the people will agree to the cash 
and carry plan. 


7 Oe OF 


FE ACH DAY SINCE our International Union became affiliated with the Na- 
tional Building Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor, 
progress is being made in the different localities. We all know to achieve or 
accomplish anything it requires time, so for that reason we feel that our 
organization is getting along wonderfully. 

In Boston, where for years there has been some misunderstanding, we 
are now informed by all parties concerned, that that difficulty has been 
straightened out and harmony prevails and without a doubt, in the near 
future, success will crown the efforts of all who helped in bringing about 
this affiliation, which, of course, means success and greater opportunity for 
the membership of our locals in that city. 
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Many of our unions in other cities are doing good work through affilia- 
tion with the Building Trades Councils and we again repeat, what we have 
often said before, in no city where we have affiliated has there been 
any reason for sorrow or regret, nor will there be, as we will only ask for 
such help from those with whom we are affiliated as we are willing to 
give them. 


TT OF 


r 
Tue TEAM OWNERS during their convention held in Cincinnati in Ju) 
took up and discussed the enormous amount they are compelled to pay in 
taxes on the automobiles used in their work and it was decided that the 
different state organizations cf owners in the teaming and trucking business 
should work together to have these taxes reduced, or, at any rate, see that 
they are not increased. 

There is not any doubt but what these taxes are too high and something 
should be done to put a stop to increasing them. 

Our local unions in many parts of the country have for years been 
opposing this heavy tax and we are glad to learn, from newspaper reports, 
that the employers themselves are going to give it some attention. 


TTT 


Pay GROUNDS for the children and beautiful parks for the rest of the 
people, with the necessary equipment such as swimming pools and other 
play-ground apparatus, is certainly needed in every city and town through- 
out the country where it is possible to have them. There seems really no 
good reason why the people of this country can’t have them and they 
should insist that the executive office holders make provisions in the budget 
to build and take care of them in season. 

We often read in the daily papers, as well as in Labor papers, articles 
pertaining to play grounds and the games for the children being cut off a 
month earlier due to a shortage of funds with which to maintain them. 
That one month early closing of the play grounds, forcing the children into 
the streets to play, may be the cause of some child being killed or maimed 
for life. It also causes the poor men who are earning their living keeping 
the parks neat and clean to be thrown out of employment. 

When this happens the people in the community should realize that it is 
time to get a new budget committee or have some provision made for an 
emergency of this kind and give to the poor people who have to patronize 
the parks—many of whom are tax payers—an opportunity after a hard 
day’s work on the job, or in the home, a chance to get some fresh air and 
enjoy the cool breezes of the parks. There are thousands throughout the 
country who cannot, on account of the small wages they make, afford t 
take a trip of any kind so the parks and play grounds should be kept oper 
during the warm weather in order that they might be able to have a 
little pleasure. 


vv, 


Tue TAXICAB DRIVERS’ AND CHAUFFEURS’ Local Union No. 169 of Wash- 
ington, D. C., were successful recently in preventing street and traffic regu 
lation being enacted into law which would restrain our taxicab drivers from 
operating in certain streets thus depriving them of the means of earning 
a living. 
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These regulations were not at all necessary but matters of this kind 
are usually pushed forward by large non-union concerns who believe they 
can, through their tremendous telephone system, get all of the business 
because the individual owner and small companies cannot afford to install 
such systems. 

The International Union and legislative agent, Edward McGrady of the 
American Federation of Labor, helped in the case. 


vr oF 


A most EVERY WEEK we receive letters from the Union Labor Life In- 
surance Company showing the rapid growth of their business. This com- 
pany, which is owned and controlled completely by organized labor, is now 
insuring national and international unions under the Trade Union Group 
Insurance plan. The American Federation of Musicians, with a member- 
ship of about 90,000, has insured its members under the group insurance 
plan, as has also several other small organizations. There is not any doubt 
but what this company will continue to grow and in time will be a standing 
monument to the Labor Movement. Many of our members have taken 
out insurance with this company. 
TT 

Tuere ARE SEVERAL societies which are making a drive against the public 
drinking cup owing to the number of diseases which are transferred from 
one individual to the other through said drinking cup, thus causing a lot of 
unnecessary sickness and suffering. It would be a mighty fine thing if each 
state had a law making it compulsory that the public drinking cup be done 
away with and that every precaution be taken to prevent diseases being 
transferred in this manner. 

Many of our drivers can well remember in days gone by when watering 
troughs were closed and thoroughly cleaned and whitewashed before horses 
were allowed to drink out of them. Many of the team owners had the driver 
carry a pail to be used just for the drinking water for his horse, because man) 
times horses not only died from the disease contracted in drinking from the 
troughs, but it was also carried back to the stable to the other horses. 

The same thing may happen to us in our own homes by drinking fror 
the same glass or cup without first washing it out. Children are often 
careless in such matters and never think of the consequences, believing 
every one around them sound and healthy. 

This same advice may be applied to the roller towel! still found in som: 
public rest rooms. Get a clean towel or else use your handkerchief if ther: 
does not happen to be a sanitary paper towel box, or reel, in the place. It 
does not cost anything to think, to be careful, and to take care of you: 
health, and it may save you pain, time and money, for after all, gooc 
health is the greatest treasure one can have in this world. 


wT eS 


Present WILLIAM GREEN of the American Federation of Labor sent ; 
strong protest to our Government on the action taken in the New Orlean- 
car strike by the United States marshals. 

What first class attention would not that protest receive were President 
(;reen backed up by the votes of the working people of this country ! Promises 
inade by either of the big parties are easily broken and the worker, by the 
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time the next election comes around, forgets and votes for the friend of Big 
Business. 
A SSISTANT AUDITOR, Edward H. Meyer, on a recent trip through New York, 
New Jersey and the New England states, visiting our locals and examining 
the books of the local secretary-treasurers in the district, reports the books 
of the locals in good condition and that business is better. Business in that 
section of the country has been very poor for some time, but it looks as if it 
were going to pick up and be better from now on. 

TT TF 
E ACH MAN initiated into one of our local unions should be given a copy of 
the Constitution and By-Laws of our International so that he may study 
and learn the laws for his protection while a member. 

Most men when they first join an organization are interested in the 
workings of that organization and will read carefully all literature pertain- 
ing to the organization so that they may become acquainted and familiar 
with its laws. If this is done by each local when a man is admitted to member- 
ship, the president of the local, while in the chair at the meetings and the 
business representative out on the job, will not be delayed in their work by 
answering questions pertaining to our laws. The International Union sup- 
plies all new local unions with constitutions for the charter members. 


TT FT 


Dunrine THE HOT summer days every one should be very careful of what 
he eats. There are plenty of vegetables and fruit on the market at this season 
of the year. Sometimes, however, it seems impossible to detect the bad in 
fruits and vegetables and eating them may cause severe sickness not only 
among children but among the grown ups as well. One should not take too 
much of a chance and depend entirely upon home remedies. While it is true 
that calling in a doctor costs money and is an expense which many families 
can ill-afford, yet in the long run it is safer and may be the means of pre- 
venting a serious and dangerous illness. 

The same thing is true about meats. Nowadays meats are subject to gov- 
ernment inspection and they are better taken care of and there is less danger 
than in former times. 

Public peddlers will sometimes, at the end of a day, sell things cheaper. 
These things have usually been exposed to the hot sun all day, which surely 
has not done them any good, so look well before you buy. Of course it is your 
business to buy and spend your money as you please, but those who work 
at our line of business must be well and strong to do the work, therefore, 
the best that grows and is made is none too good for them. 

TT OT 
W: RECENTLY HAD a visitor in the General Office in the person of Ed- 
ward 8. Alden, formerly president of the Massachusetts State Branch 
of the American Federation of Labor. Brother Alden was a union printer 
for many years but is now engaged in handling union label water-marked 
paper and is known as the best union label ‘man in the Labor Movement. 
Wherever he goes he has always been a good friend of the Teamsters’ Union. 
In fact, he comes closer being a teamster than any other person outside of 
our union. We were glad to welcome him and wish him good luck in his work. 
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N AGREEMENT running for three years with a general increase in pay 
a and shortening the working week by two hours was accepted by the 
» Laundry Drivers’ Union Local No. 181 at a special meeting called to hear 
the report of the wage scale committee of which G. F. Weizenecker, business 
representative, was chairman. 
President Tobin delegated Organizer J. M. Gillespie to represent the 
International Union, at the request of the local committee, after they had 
| held several conferences. 
This local has a union-shop agreement and a hundred per cent union of 
the craft in that district. They own their own building and like all of the 
other Cincinnati locals are very successful. 


TTT 


HE CHICAGO Federation of Labor, which owns its own radio station, 

known as WCFL, is having trouble with the Radio Commission. Of 
course, to those who have spent any time in the Labor Movement, this is 
not strange or new. Everything that Labor ever wanted it had to fight for 
it and even after getting it has to keep on fighting to keep it. The Radio 
Commission will find out that those who represent WCFL will never stop 
until they get what they want and what rightfully belongs to them. 


"TT 


HEN ANY OF our members move they should give their new address 
to the seeretary-treasurer of their local at once and request that he 
forward the change to this office so that the members may get their Journal 
promptly without losing. even one copy. To do this would save a lot of un- 
necessary work for the post office department and for the postman as well. 
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EWSPAPERS CONTAIN a report relative to a mining company in 

West Virginia which has fought the Miners’ Union with strikebreak- 

ers, gunmen and injunctions, as having become bankrupt and the property 

_ estimated as worth several millions of dollars was sold at less than two per 
cent of its value. 

% It is safe to say that the several stockholders had but little to say about 
the company fighting the union. No doubt that was left in the hands of the 
men who presumably were going to make more dividends and who boosted 
their own salary at the expense of the workers. General managers and super- 


intendents can only see one end, but on this occasion it was the wrong end for 
the investors. 


rT Fe 


Fie OBSERVANCE OF Labor Sunday has been taken up by many of 

the churches within the last few years, and if you have the time you 
may hear some very fine talks on Labor on that Sunday. You do not have to 

, be a member of the church in order to hear the Labor Sunday sermons, 
which are usually very instructive, for every one is welcome. 
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INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 
of America 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1,00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


¥¥ 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary ! 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET _ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | 


























